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ABSTRACT 

Th9 closinq of a school :.s i difficult st'-p for 
•"^v-^ryono involved. In this revi..-w, 11 entries in ^.h^ EPIC =ry.sr.^in 
abour. school, closinq are sumraari zed • Incladad are suqqestions for 
Vdrainistrator s to .involve the community m the decision-makinq, and 
altv.^rnat ive uses of school buildinqs. Case studi^vs are included that 
hiqhliqht how school districts have handlad the school closinq 
\uroblem. (MLF) 
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Number 46, May 1979 

r/ie Best of ERIC presents annotations of .ERIC 
literature on important topics in educational management. 

The selections are Intended to give educators easy 
access to the most significant and useful information 
available from ERIC. Because of space limitations, the 
items listed should be viewed as representative, rather 
than exhaustive, of literature meeting those cnieria. 

Materials were selected for inclusion from the ERIC 
catalogs Resoutces m Education (RIE) and Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE). 

This Issue was prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management for distribution by the Associa- 
tion of California School Administrators and the Associ- 
ation of Wisconsin School Administrators. 
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Brody, Judith A. "How lo C lost' d School dnci Not 
It'cir Your (Ommunrty Apiirt in the f'rod'ss, " cind 
'Beck, Wesley, W., jr. vtTybody Clot inlo Act 
* VVhon H\m kwoll C'losoci d School " Arner/aK) School 
Hodfd lourniii U).^, b(june 1976), pp Ah [ J 1 V) 

U. t and 1 ^9 )M 



C Itisjfi^ a s( ht>ol IS nt't t'sSdrily dn eaiotiondl cind traumotu t'vtMit 
ror ct (oninumit^. HrtKlv states, but it nt't-d not toar the romnrinity 
— ipcirt__X'*iths tt) siKtt'ssttil ( losings Ik^ in (;htini4mjL» commiinity 
.ittitu(it*s toward t'nrollnient decline, lon^-ran^o planning, and 
( oniniiinitv invt)lvement 

( t)nHiujnitv members often resist s( hool rlosinj^s bee ause they 
et|Liate them with ( onmujriay decline It is thus important for 
.u]ministrcitt)rs and the board to help ( iti/ens see the benefits thdt 
tt)nu' with dec lining ♦enrollment fewer students and extra space 
can prov'tlr t>ppt)rtunities tc^r tu hievin^ ra( tal integration, lowering 
( l.iss si/e and ( rcMtmi; new ( (^niniunity education centers anrl 
more eark t hiMhood and adult educ dtion centers 

Ihe easu»st way ot overc(;min^ community resistance' is 
involvini: the < ommunifv as extensively as ptjssible in ()lanning and 
(ie( ision-makinu C ommonity task forces can study enroll lent 
trends and ta( ilities tind re(omm*end solutif^ns to the board. Task 
^orce^ should bfv broad-Otjsetl ond inc lude comnuinity memb(^rs 
opposed to a c losing 

1 on^-ranne planning .for declinini; enrollment bt^gins with 
collec ting cfata —past, , current, and pro|ected— on poptjlation, 
birthrates, fuid^ets. start, and facilities State departments of 
edu( cition mi^ht be able to help distru ts with this ciifficult task 
After j^atherm^ anci analy/mi; the (iata. districts will need to 
(Jey(»lop polu les for staff redu( tjon, surplus spate utilization, and a 
host or related |)roblems 

Hrodv SLJpports her suu^estions with se\'eral e^xainples of distrn t 
ac tion He( k acids an extended illust ation of a suc ce^^sful 
( ommunity >;uide(j sc hooi closure Faced with rising costs and an 
enfollment drop of IS percent, the lilackwell, Oklahoma, schools 
reoruani/ed c^nd ( onverted onr of four underused elementary 
sc hools into ii distric tw i(ie kindergarten and special educ ation 

Announcerrients 

The next issue of Ihe f^est of f RIC will appear in September 

A new edition of the Dmxtory of Or^ani/ations and Personnel in 
^'^'Jtationat. Kijncijicment is available from the (.'lecirin>4house at 



center The conversion brought curru ular enru hment as well .is a 
51S4.(XX) reduc tion in expenses The work of a s( hool ( oninuinitv 
task forc e proved crucial to the distric t s two-year reorganization 
effort 

(p^ Educational Facilities Laboratories. Surplus School 
Space: Options and Opportunities. A Report. New 
York: 197 6 7.S pages ( D 126 614 

Sine o enrollments first started their decline, districts have found a 
wide ran^e of new uses for surplus school space This report 
discusses the many factors that can influence reuse planning, such 
as population trends, .state law. zoning ordinances, and the needs of 
private schools, and provicJes numerous examples of how districts 
ancl comrjiunities have put surplus classrooms and schoc'jis to use It 
addresses concerned community members who might participatt* 
in reuse planning rather than professional educators 

The ?irst consideration for surplus space should normally go to 
eliminating undesirable buildings and to housing educational 
programs and services, such as music, art. science, and vocational 
education, inadequately served during the period of growth. 

Vacant school buildings can often serve a variety of public 
programs as human resources centers Such use is especially 
desirable when a community has rewer school-aged children, but 
more young adults and senior t:ilizens. The new programs can 
contribute to a sense of community resurgence and growth and 
help hold in town people who might otherwise choose to leave. 

Sometimes government agencies, such as a parks and recreation 
department or a community college, can take over a surplus school 
Another promising alternative for a district is the creation of a 
nonprofit agency to take over the school buildings and manage 
prc^grams Other options include tilling surplus space with 
preschool and adult education progranis, leasing space to pnvate 
and other public schools, and selling a building for conversion into 
housing or industrial use This last option has the advantage that the 
propt^rtv will rejoin the tax rolls 



Eisenberger, Katherine E. ' tnroHment D(»cline The 
Task Force" Paper presented at the American 
Association of School Administrators annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, New lersey, h'bruar\ 1^)76 17 
pages I D 125 12S 
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One of the most important issues f ac ing administrators in this 
time of enrollment decline, decreasing public confidence, and 
increasing 'demand for community control is how to provide for 



effective public involvement in school planning. Eisenberyer 
dndlvi?e!> the school closiny task force, the most widely used form 
of community involvement in planning tor decline. Her discussion 
supplements that of Declining Enrollment: What to Dp (see below) 
A few key factors, Eisenberyer writes, determine the success or 
failure of the school closiny task force First is the lenyth of time and 
type of task force Districts )ust beyinnmy to confront the reality.of 
school closings should use extended study comntittees, which meet 
once or twice a month for nine months to a year Second is the 
composition and leadership of the task force Districts should seek 
the most comprehensive membership possible The matter of 
leadership admits of more chcce an outside consultant or central 
office administrator may serve as a leader, the board may appoint 
one. or the task force may elect its own Third is the means of 
selecting members Members may volunteer, the board may 
appoint them, or community organizations may send 
representatives Fourth.is the charge of the task force, which may be 
general or specific 

The most crucial factor is organizational structure, tisenberger 
illustrates some structuring possibilities with a case study of one 
successful task force At the first meeting, the leader should turn the 
discussion away from charged debate over school closure lo such 
practical matters as establishing a calendar of meeting dates, 
deciding what meeting format to follow, and identifying resource 
people who can provnde specific and technical data. When a task 
force has to decide which schools to close, it.will need an objective 
method Eisenberger describes in detail the use of the KEMEC 
model, which identifies and ranks eight school closing criteria 
similar to those given in Declining Enrollment: What to Do. 



Eisenberger, Katherine E*, and Keough, William F, 

Declining Enrollment: What to Do. A Guide for 
School Administrators to Meet the Challenge of 
Declining Enrollment and School Closings. AASA 
Executive Handbook Series, Volume 2. Arlington, 
Virginia: American Association of School 

Administrators, 1974 . 67 pages. ED 111 094 

This report remains the major sourcebook on school closing. 
Although It suffers from a disorderly presentation, it offers a sound 
planning framework and much helpful advice. 

School closings, t'.e authors stress, are not routine and merely 
economic problems Their true issue is the people involved, and 
they demand the utmost skill, care, and effort in interpersonal 
• relations Parents, children, teachers, and principals must all 
confront loss and the difficult task of establishing themselves in 
.. new surroundings. Some remedies for the personal problems and 
tensions of a closing are community, staff, and student polls, 
student* visits to their future schools, teacher ^ visitations and 
exchanges, and simulation exercises for board members and 
administrators Most important is the use of a task force of 
community members. 

Careful cost-benefit analysis and building-by-building 
comparative studies must precede any selection of schools for 
closing Administrators should know the operating efficiency of 
buildings for the next five to ten years. Their financial knowledge 
should cover capital outlay, heating, electrical adequacy, 
maintenance, insurance, and alternative facility use 

The selection of schools for closing, however, must account for 
. more than financial data. Eisenberger and Keough suggest that 
districts apply several other criteria in their deliberations. These are 
a school's condition and flexibility, '\ potential use, academic 
excellence, capacity and present enrollment, and location. This last 
criterion should include considerations df.,the distance students 
have to travel to new schools, new transportation costs, and the 
maintenance of a similar socioecono' mc, racial, and ethnic mix. 
This rich study also includes a detailed school closing timeline, 
^ "'hich marks oui specific activities three years in advance of an 
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actual closiny, a school closiny checklist, .ir^id ain enrollment 
forecastiny method for ready use. / 



Eugene Public Schools. Sma// Sc^(^^rs Task Force. 
Fir)al Report. Eugene, Oreyon: 197^ ^3 pages. ED117 
804. 



A task force studying the possible clo5ur»o (>f nine small 
elementary schools in this Oregon district of tJiirHy^rje elementary 
schools concludes that the smaller schools, eve^i) '^vbien operating 
below three-quarters capacity, offer benefils t^at rnore than 
outweigh their i?xtra costs. At current population' '(.fAvth rat^s. area 
enrollment should return to normal within the ne:^\t '^lecade. though 
attendance boundaries may require some cha ng'v 

A strictly financial approach to closure fails tot^o^sider th^ value 
of a scnbol for its neiyhborhood, the effects of iKs^ireon property 
values, and possible community resentment a -ti(^ reaction. The 
financial benefits of closing a school should al so minirria! at 

best. The per-pupil expenses of the smaller schaais are only threc^ 
fifths of a percent higher than those of the iarj^ert-jAcols, and the. 
net savings of one school closure would renresenVt^Pfilv about one- 
third of a percent of the total cost of the elementary School system. 
The opportunities for student participation andtho ^r^ati^/e use of 
extra space for both educational and com munityS' programs make 
the maintenance of schools worthwhile. 

This report offers an excellent example of bvAv/l local School- 
community task force, can- study the demogr^of^t, economic, 
social, and philosophical issues of school closuf'^ Ad develop a 
practical and clearly stated policy that fits the ijn^i(|t/'i? needs of the 
area. • 



/S* Hosier, Galen, and Weldy, Gilbert R. A i\\sv StU(K 
vQ^ How One. District Is Closing; d Hiyh S( hool ' \ASSP 
Rulletin, 61. M)7 (March l^iZ/L pp ^y-Ah \ \ 402 

HosUt dfifj Weldv report the experience or the Niles lownship 
hiiih sc hool (listrK t in c lo'iiny a sc hool I he authors are prinr ipals ol 
schooN aru»( le(] bv the closing 

After a year ot study and pubht in\ olvefiient, the Niles botjrd 
cJecidfd in the spring or 1975 to close one ot its thr^v schools and 
transfer its students to the other two The decision raised d host ot 
unforeseen questions, and the district began its planning in e.irn<»st 
The board issuecJ a comprehensive position statement and a general 
dosiny p)lan. initiated further community dialogue, (»nd appointed 
two advisor\ committOes ot statt. students, and community 
members One committee considered the tasks of moving people 
and yoods, the other the future use oi the buildmy 

following a study of closing alternatives^ the first committee 
recommended that a full school program be maintained right up to 
closing The board accepted this proposal in June 1976 and then set 
the committee to work developing detailed plans for the c losmg, set 
for'lune 1960 The r(;mmittee divided its tasks among numerous 
subcommittees for the tirticulation of certified staff, classified staff, 
school curricula and sea'ices, and cocurricular activities and the 
disposal of the library collection and school equipment Planning 
for the disposal of equipment required nine groups 

The uprooting of students, staff, and community brought by a 
closing, the authors conclude, demands thorough planning The 
district's early start and careful, judicious planning, they believe, 
will make the final transition smooth and routine. 



Leggett, Stanton. "Sixteen Questions to Ask— and 
Answer -Before You Close a Small , School " 
American School Board Journai 165, 4 (April 1978), 
[ pp 36-39 EM 75 691 j 

For years, districts have followed ''the relentless difmands of 
economic prudence" and continued to close small schools over 
parental and neighborhood protest But now, Leggett writes, 
districts are taking a second look at alternative means.^of keeping 
small schools alive | 

The base issue. Leggett states, is this: Can small schools find ways 
to cut their per-pupil costs to keep them in line with those of larger 
schools^ His answer is "maybe " He goes on to list cautions and 
means for cutting costs that districts should consider before closing 
a school. 




hrst of (ill, districts should not ."jump to c onclusions about 
enrollment projections " They niay find that their presently empty 
space will be needed again in ten or fifteen years, and fts 
maintenance costs may be less than the cost of a new school 
l])istricts should also carefully examine.' overh(*ad to make sure that 
per pupil co.sts art* accurat(»ly evaluate(j. Many district budge ts 
. have bLJilt-in prejudices agaiost small schools, since they divide 
spi'cial costs ec|ually among schools 

Administrators have numerous possibilities for cutting small 
school costs They can establish multigraded classes, revise staffing 
policies, use the principal, secretary, and librarian for instruction; 
have faculty manage a school; ur,e technology for instruction; 
change from school to central food preparation; make constructive 
use of empty classrooms; eliminate the librarian and arrange 
services with the public library; organize the district's custodial 
workers as a systemwide team; and find new ways to provide 
services such as art, music, and physical education. 

Leggett concludes by advising districts to operate their schools 
on a program budget. When each school has an individual program 
budget, the district can bring in the public and ask for ways to keep 
the costs down And if it becomes necessary to reduce services or 
close a school, the decision will meet with greater public 
understanding and acceptance. 



(O) Peckenpaugh, Donald. "Closing a School? VVhat the 
Principal Must Consider " NASSP Bulletin, 61, 407 
(March 1977), pp. 20-30. E J 160 400. • 

Peckenpaugh lists and discusses nineteen tasks required of the 
principal during a school closing. His work is based on the 
procedures used tjv-the Birmingham, Michigan, schools to close a 
junior high school. 

After the decision to close has been made, a principal's first task 
is to review his or her assignment'to clarify all expectations and 
responsibilities. The principal will also need at the start to update, 
the district's enrollment study, review possible attendance 
boundaries fcr the receiving schcx)!s, and establish an advisory 
committee for community partrcipation in the closing process. 

As the closing proceeds, the principal will need to oversee the 
following tasks; reassignment of staff and students; a public 
information campaign; orientation programs for students, parents, 
and staff; new transportation arrangements; coordination of school 
curricula and cocurricular activities; students' constructive 
expression of their feelings; disposal of business and student 
records; division of school equipment; and moving of equipment. 
-Only-after all these concerns are met comes the actual closing of 
the school. 

Peckenpaugh fills out his list with advice. He gives the following 
suggestions, for instance, to help principals divide up a school's 
equipment, furniture, supplies, and materials. Principals should 
assign someone to coordinate this task, start with an accurate 
updated inventory, and work up a defensible rationale for the 
division. One possible rationale calls for sending equipment first to 
the receiving schools according to their needs and the number of 
new students they giiin and then to all other schools according to 
their needs. Principals will also need to pay special attention to 
school trophies and to class gifts and items. purchased by parent 
groups. For the latter two, principals should seek out the advice of 
the donors. And last, principals should remember that staff time will 
be necessary for setting up the equipment in the receiving schools. 



Rideout, E. Brock, and others. Meeting Problems of 
Declining Enrolment: Educational Social and 
Finnncia! implications to School Boards of Declining 
Enrolments. Toronto; Ontario Minis iry of Education, 
1975. 104 pages. ED 140 3%. 



Nine detailed and provocative case studies recount a variety of 
district responses to underused schooJ space. Some districts have 



found ways to maintain small schools and satisfy their 
communities, some have successfully closed schools with a 
minimum of pain, and others have followed clumsy unilateral 
plaaning into community battles and court The case studies 
underscore the need for keepiny the community well informed, 
involving the community in finding solutions, and starting with an 
acceptable plan tor school use after closure 

The authors follow their case studies with school closing 
guidelines Ongoing research and planning is the first and most 
crucial step in meeting the problems of shrinking schools 
Comprehensive long-term master plans have proved particularly 
helpful for many boards Such plans should contain data, updated 
annually, on enrollment, costs, staffing,' facilities, and program 
adequacy Boards will also want to consider the needs of other area 
districts for a possible combined approach to enrollment problems 
Boards should also develop a general policy for declining 
enrollments well before any need for action. Community members 
can then have the opportunity to express their concerns before they 
have a personal involvement in the closing oi their own 
neighborhood school A general policy should include criteria 
covering minimum school size and utilization, advisory committee 
use. and appeals of board decisions. 

Also necessary are procedures for a school review and a school 
closure. When a school's enrollment drops, a review should 
produce. alternative responses, which may include establishing 
multigrade classes, pairing schools to save administrative costs, 
adjusting attendance boundaries, and leasing vacant classroom 
space, in addition to closing The authors list and discuss the 
essential actions and concerns for both school reviews and school 
closings. 



tlrTT) Sargent, Cyril C, and Handy, Judith, fewer 
Pupils/Surulus Space. A Report. New York: 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1974 55 pages 
ED 093 046. 



Schools have several options for facility use during decline. 
Sargent and Handy report. Newly empty space can at first offer a 
welcome opportunity for curricular enrichment. As the problems 
become more serious, districts can use buildings for new 
educational uses (such as alternative schools), open them up to 
government and community agencies, and lease and sell them for 
commercial use A set of priorities established in advance for the 
•jse of surplus space will help clarify district options and ease the 
closing process. 

All districts, no matter what their unique needs, require a plan for 
school shrinkage, the authors emphasize. A plan for shrinkage must 



have (1) goals and objectives; (2) a factual base, which should 
include enrollment projections, data on school location, capacity 
and general adequacy, and data on community changes; (3) an 
analysis ot the data; (4) a set of possible solutions; and (5) a'choice 
among alternatives This latter should include a justification for the 
choice, a time sequence for its completion, and a cost analysis of all 
the plans. The authors advise districts to develop both a 
comprehensive master plan -covering policy, program, personnel 
organization, and physical plants -and a closure plan. 

The process of closing a school is a political act. Two essential 
rules should guide it. Administrators should "allow plenty of lead 
time" and "involve the community in planning for closings and 
selecting the choices to be made." Some educators have 
recommended a two-stage process. Districts should first present 
their data as a whole for community discussion and acceptance 
and only then should administrators talk about the specifics of 
closing individual schools. 



m 



Sieradski, Karen. Implicatioris of Declining 
Enrollnnents for Schools. School Leadership Digest 
Series, Number 17. ERIC/CEM Research Analysis 
Series, Nuniber 79. Arlington, Virginia; and Eugene: 
National Association of Elementary School 
Principals; and ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management, University of Oregon, 1975 32 pages 
ED 114 906. 



Declining enroll:nents mean adversity, Sieradski notes, but this 
adversity offers challenge and opportunity! Districts can make 
programs better as they condense them, and the process of closing 
schools can bring closer school-community relations. There are four, 
major imperatives for administrators in this period of decline/ 
Accurate enrollment forecasting and planning long in advance'of 
necessary school closings or reorganization are first duties. 
Educators also need to communicate with all those 
affected-teachers, students, parents, and community 
members — if they hope for any success. 

Some of the ways of easing the pain of school closings are coffee 
hours for parents, interschool visitations for staff and students, and 
the use of task forces. A task force of staff, students, parents, and ' 
community members should fulfill the following duties. It should (1 ) ' 
review the district's enrollment forecasting methods and data, (2) 
vistt and rate each school according to its adequacy, (3) establish 
criteria for deciding which schools to close, (4) recommend schools 
to be closed and the order of closure, and (5) reccTnmend future use 
of the closed schools. 




The Educational. Resources ihrbfmatlcn Center (ERIC) is a 
national information system operated by ^he Nationallnstitute 
of Education. ERIC serves educators by disseminating re- 
search results and other resource information that can be 
cD^n '^;i^®v®'0P'nQ "lore effGGtive educational programs The 
ERIO Clearinghous€j on Educational Management, one of 
several such units in the syatem, was established at the 
Unlyersrty of Oregon In l966. The Clearinghouse and Its com- 
panlon units process research reports and journal articles for 
announcement In ERiQ's index and abstract bulletins 

Besides processing documents and journal articles the 
Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews* 
monographs, and other interpretive research studies on toDlcs 
in its educational area. . 

^ TNs publication was; prepared pursuant to a contract with 
the Nahonal Institute of Education. U.S. Department of HeaSth 
Education, and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such pro-' 
jects under government sponsorship are encouraged to 
express freely their judgment in professional and technical 
J25iigIgifjj0Mo publication, the manuscript was submitted to 
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the Association of California School Administrators for critical 
review and determination of professional competence. This 
pyblicattofr has met sucn standards. Points of view or 
opinions, however, do not necessarily represent the official 
-view or opinion of either the Association of California School 
Administrators or the National Institute of Education, 
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